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Welcome Address 




Horible Minister of External Affairs and President , 
Indian Council for Cultural Relations , Dr. 
Mohammed Hass an El-Zayyat, Excellencies, Ladies 
and Gentlemen : 

I T is a great pleasure and honour for me to wel¬ 
come you all to Azad Bhavan and to the 

Maulana Abul Kalam Azad Memorial Lecture 
1983, the twentieth in the lecture series instituted 
in 1959, to honour the memory and keep alive the 
vision and values of the founder President of the 
Indian Council for Cultural Relations. The late 
Jawaharlal Nehru gave the lecture series a great 
stature even at the very inception by delivering the 
first lecture. Other very distinguished personalities 
from all over the world and from a wide variety of 
disciplines have delivered the subsequent lectures, 
each one adding a new lustre to the series and a new 
dimension to intellectual perception and inter¬ 
national understanding. 
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To deliver this year’s lecture, we are greatly privi¬ 
leged to have Dr. Mohammed Hassan El-Zayyat, 
scholar, diplomat, statesman and internationalist of 
great e min ence. The positions he has held and the 
decorations he has received are as many as they 
are impressive- His knowledge of the world, inter¬ 
national affairs, history and culture qualify him 
outstandingly to speak on the subject “India and 
Egypt : Modern Relations Between Two Ancient 
Nations.” These two great nations with millennial 
links and abiding friendship present a unique rela¬ 
tionship, worthy of the most scholarly exposition. 
In a speech delivered in March 1952, Maulana Abul 
Kalam Azad had most wisely said : 

While science has failed to find a way of uniting human 
hearts, we recall with pleasure that life in its own course 
has done so for centuries. Cultural relations between 
different regions and nations date back to the very 
beginning of history. In fact, even before the dawn of 
recorded history, cultural contacts had been established 
among peoples of different regions. How these contacts 
developed in spite of the difficulties of communication 
is one of the unsolved mysteries of history. Some 5,000 
years ago^ India developed in Mohenjo-daro a civiliza¬ 
tion which shows clear evidence of relations with 
countries as far off as Mesopotamia and Egypt. There 
are indications that such contacts spread far and wide 
in spite of the obstacles of distance and the difficulties 
of communication. 

If men established relations in days when travel was 
difficult, we must work for closer contacts today when 
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travel has lost its rigours. In the past, such contacts 
added to the richness of human life. Today when science 
has knit the word into one compact unit, such contacts 
are necessary not merely for the enrichment of life 
but, one may say, for the very survival of humanity. 

Today’s lecture will, without doubt, enlighten us 
greatly on the evolution and fundamental signifi¬ 
cance of the historic links between Egypt and India 

May I now request you, Dr. Mohammed Hassan 
El-Zayyat, to kindly deliver the 1983 Maulana Abul 
Kalam Azad Memorial Lecture. 


P.A. Nazareth 
Secretary 

Indian Council for Cultural Relations 
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INDIA AND EGYPT 

Modern Relations Between Two Ancient Nations 




Mr President , Your Excellencies , Ladies and 

Gentlemen : 

A llow me first to express my gratitude to the 
Indian Council for Cultural Relations for invit¬ 
ing me to deliver the Azad Memorial Lecture this 
year, and to its President, His Excellency Minister 
P.V. Narasimha Rao for being with us today. I am 
highly gratified that despite his heavy schedule as 
Minister of External Affairs he has found time to 
preside over this cultural meeting. But then. Minister 
Rao is really a ‘Wazir, in the old tradition, an out¬ 
standing statesman and a great man of letters. 

I am happy to be back in India, in this hall, speaking 
to this distinguished audience about the relations 
between the two countries I love; honouring the 
memory of the first President of this Council : a 
freedom fighter who fought gallantly to liberate his 
country from foreign rule and to free his people 
from ignorance and its various evils for instance 
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destructive fanaticism and disruptive bigotry. 

I feel I owe you an apology for delaying this annual 
occasion. In March, you were busy hosting more 
than half the peoples of the world in the seventh 
summit of the Non-aligned Movement. When, after 
that, personal circumstances would not allow me to 
travel, your Council would not choose another 
guest. 

I am sorry for the delay, but great men like Maulana 
Abul Kalam Azad are not remembered only on a 
certain day of the year. They are always remembered 
especially when the ideas and ideals they lived and 
fought for need to be reasserted. I feel there is 
greater need today to remember and reassert those 
ideas and ideals- 

Azad was a nationalist and a social and cultural re¬ 
former. Though India and Egypt have attained their 
political nationalist goals today, they still need to 
hear reformers such as Maulana Azad. The articles 
he wrote some seventy years ago in his two papers 
Al-Hilal and Al-Balagh , warn of perils that have 
yet to be avoided and point to the way that we all 
still believe to be right and straight- 

Maulana Azad visited Egypt in the beginning of this 
century and knew many leaders of both the nation¬ 
alist movement as well as the movement for social 
and cultural reforms. He heard the traditionalists 
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and the modernists. He took his stand with those 
who called for reform without abandoning their 
values or losing their cultural identity. 

It was, indeed, Azad’s life in Egypt and in India that 
suggested to me the title of this talk. I do realize that 
the title is not only too ambitious but rather pre¬ 
sumptuous. It mentions Egypt and India as if they 
were two similar, comparable entities, while Egypt 
(with all its deserts constituting ninety per cent 
of its territory) is less than one-third the size of 
India and its forty million inhabitants are only a 
fraction of the seven hundred million Indian 
nationals. 

India and Egypt, however, have other things in 
common. They are two ancient nations that know 
each other since several centuries before Christ. 

It is now suggested that the ships that Egypt’s 
Queen Hatshepsut despatched to the ‘Land of Punt’ 
in the fifteenth century B.c. were sent to India 
seeking to establish Indo-Egyptian commercial 
and diplomatic relations. It is also suggested that 
the Hittites, who had met the ancient Egyptians 
in war and who concluded with them the oldest 
known peace treaty, were a nation of Indian 
warriors who had moved westward to Asia Minor 
and kept moving until they reached the borders of 
Egypt. 
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It is not proposed to examine now such suggestions. 
Here, I would like to mention briefly two facts : 
first that the direct maritime communications bet¬ 
ween India and Egypt existed several centuries be¬ 
fore Christ. Egyptian sailors who were able to navi¬ 
gate the Red Sea and get out of it in proper time 
were carried by the monsoon winds in the Arabian 
Sea to the shores of Malabar and the island of Sri 
Lanka. The ships returned to Egypt loaded with silk 
and perfumes, with spices and medicines and with 
fruits not available in the Nile valley. Returning 
sailors also carried tales about the wonders they 
saw. Some of them must have witnessed Diwali, the 
Indian festival of lights, because a similar festival 
was introduced into Egypt in a relatively late period 
and was adopted as a state festival of nine days, a 
proof that the ships sailing to India did not serve the 
purpose of commerce only but were also carriers of 
Indian culture. 

The second fact is that Egypt and India (or to be 
precise, Egypt and parts of India) have belonged, 
during their long history, to the same three different 
empires : 

In the sixth century B.C., they were both over¬ 
come by the armies of the Achaemenians 
emerging from their native Iran. 

In the ninth and tenth centuries, they were 
both ruled by the Abbasside Caliph, first from 



Baghdad and then from Cairo in the time of 
the Fatimids. 1 

In the second half of the nineteenth century 
and the first half of the twentieth century 
India and Egypt fell under the suzerainty of 
the British empire. 

In the sixth century B.C., the Achaemenians conso¬ 
lidated their rule over the whole of Iran. They then 
extended the borders of their empire to the West 
annexing Syria and Egypt and to the East annexing 
the Sind valley. Thus Egypt and that part of India 
came to be two provinces ruled by the same empire. 

To improve and facilitate communication between 
Iran and Egypt, a canal linking the river Nile with 
the Red Sea, the forerunner of the Suez Canal, was 
dug by the Iranian occupiers of Egypt. This canal 
was beneficial to Egyptian-Indian trade. Egyptian 
ships reached India from the interior of the Nile 
Delta, then, reactivating an old sea route, sailed to 
the shores of South India. 

When the Achaemenian empire collapsed, relations 
between Egypt and India weakened. Communica¬ 
tions between the two countries were disrupted. Iran 

‘The Fatimids in Cairo sometimes granted documents ( Sanad ) to 
certain Indian princes allowing them to rule in their name as Khalifa 
of the Khalifa for as Naib of the Khalifa or Nawab. Muhammad Bin 
Tughlaq of Delhi had requested for such a Sanad from Al-Hakim of 
Cairo (a.d. 1339-1347). 
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under the Parthians and the Sassanids came to be 
a block on the Egyptian-Indian road rather than a 
link, until Alexander the Great came to the scene. 
For a short while, he also ruled over Egypt and 
parts of India. When he died, his successors in the 
two countries were not too eager to co-operate. An 
Indian colony, however, is known to have existed in 
Alexandria between the second century b.c. and 
second century a.D. and to have been intellectually 
capable of influencing the Hellenistic scholars and 
philosophers of Alexandria. During the time of 
Ashoka the Great, an Indian diplomatic mission is 
reported to have been received in the Ptolemaic 
court in Alexandria. 

It was not, however, until the end of the Sassanian 
empire in sixth century A.D. and the rise of the 
Islamic empire that the Iranian land-block between 
India and countries to the west of Iran, including 
Egypt, was removed- 

Islam reached the Sind valley. People from the new 
lands of Islam, including Egypt, arrived in consi¬ 
derable numbers. Some settled in the fertile valley of 
the river and began a new era in its history. 

In South India, Egyptian and other Arab sailors 
and traders were again cordially received by the 
rulers of the South, and many of them settled there 
also. 
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News again travelled back to West Asia, filled with 
flattering reports about India and its peoples. 

The famous ninth century Arab writer Al-Jahiz re¬ 
ports that the Indians are “handsome, attractive and 
tall people.” 

In other places of his works, Al-Jahiz says that India 
was thought to be “the fountain-head of wisdom, 
thought and insight.” 

Before Al-Jahiz and Al-Mas’oudi, one of the 
Caliph’s administrators, Yahia Ibn Khalid A1 
Barmakid, 1 had sent to India a trusted envoy to re¬ 
port about the country’s political, economic, cul¬ 
tural, social and religious life. 1 

Soon afterwards, teams of medical experts, mathe¬ 
maticians, astronomers, pharmacists and other 
scholars were either invited to the capital of the 
Arab empire or they just travelled and settled there. 
These scholars did not limit their activities to the 
fields of their specialization only. Al-Jahiz, for 
example, reports that an Arab scholar, a cer tain 
Mu’ammar A1 Ash’ath wanted to know the difference 
between the Indian and Arab conception of the art of 
rhetoric. He asked an Indian doctor by the name of 


‘The Barmakid family originated in Baikh. They are now believed to 
have been the followers of Buddhism before their conversion to Islam. 

•This report came to be a valuable source for generations of Arab 
authors writing about India, ineluding the twelfth century geographer 
Al-Idrisi, in the court of Roger II of Sicily. - 
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Behla “What is ‘rhetoric’ to the Indians ?” The 
doctor replied that he was not qualified to answer such 
a question adding that there was a Sanskrit essay deal¬ 
ing with the subject. He could find the essay but could 
not translate the same since he was not a Sanskrit 
scholar. Mu’ammar A1 Ash’ath then took the essay to 
the translators and obtained the Arabic translation. Its 
full text is included in Al-Jahiz’s Al-Bayan Wal 
Tabyeen. Important as that essay is, there is no 
need here to dwell upon it. It is to be noted, how¬ 
ever, that the knowledge that Indian scholars im¬ 
parted to West Asia was not limited to their fields 
of specialization. That essay was not, of course, the 
only Sanskrit text to be translated. Far from it, trans¬ 
lators in and out of Baghdad’s ‘Baytul Hikma’ have 
rendered into Arabic, directly or indirectly, important 
Indian works on mathematics, astronomy, medicine, 
court literature and on other subjects. 

When the Fatimids established themselves in Cairo 
in the tenth century, Indian relations with Egypt 
and countries to the West became more extensive 
and more direct- 

In eleventh century a.d., a learned Arab judge from 
Toledo in Spain, Saib lbn Ahmed A1 Anda- 
lusi, spoke about India in his book Tabaqat al 
umam. 1 

^bui Kassem Saib lbn Ahmed Al Andalusi, Judge of Toledo, was born 
in a.h. 420 and died in a.h. 462. His book Tabaqat al umam was 
published (without date) by Dar Al Saada in Cairo. See chapter entitled 
“The Sixth Umma (Hind and Sind)**, pp. 15-22. 
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“All nations”, writes Saib, “admit its superiority in 
the different branches of knowledge. The Chinese 
used to call the Indian king ‘the King of Wisdom’ 
because of his patronage of all scholars and his 
efforts to advance all his peoples in all fields.” Saib 
continues to state that “foremost among these 
branches of knowledge are the science of mathe¬ 
matics, the industry of engineering, the movement 
of the stars, the secrets of astronomy and all branches 
of physics, the industry of medicine and of pharma¬ 
cology as well as the study of the proprieties of all 
matters.” Saib adds, “They also studied the art of 
politics, the history of the kings, the divine sciences 
and that of monotheism.” 1 

Under the Abbassides and the Fatimids, India and 
Egypt, as two components in one empire exchanged 
their knowledge and expertise and added generously 
to the world’s scientific heritage; thereby assisting the 
rise of the European renaissance. Modern science 
owes to India and the Arabs an indisputable debt. 

Suffice to ponder the importance of the Indian gift of 
the nitie digits and zero to a world embarking on a 
new age of digital electronics and binary computers. 

The sixteenth century saw the Portuguese, Dutch, 
French and British rushing to ‘the Orient’. The 
British established themselves in India. The 

*Abul Rayhan A1 Biruni, eleventh century a.d., in his great book on 
India convincingly explains monotheism in Hindu religion. 





occupation of Egypt in 1882 was soon to follow. The 
British empire confidently looked forward to a very 
long period of imperial rule. This was not to be so. 
India wanted its independence and so did Egypt. 

The British gave a stubborn resistanceras long as they 
could, by intimidating the two peoples and resorting 
to brutal force. They arrested Gandhiji and banished 
Saad Pasha Zaghloul. They tried political devices 
including their famous policy of ‘divide and rule’. 
Wise and truly patriotic leaders of Egypt and the 
minority groups in India caused this policy to fail and 

continued their united struggle for national secular¬ 
ism- 

The two movements—in India and in Egypt— support¬ 
ed and strengthened each other. A cartoon published 
in an Egyptian magazine that impressed me greatly 
in my early youth, showed Saad Zaghloul as a 
camel and Gandhiji as an elephant, pulling together 
out of darkness and into the light of a new day, a 
sturdy cart crowded with peoples of the two 
countries. 

The common struggle ended in success. Egypt, in 
1922, and India, in 1947, were at last able to rid 
themselves of British occupation and to regain their 
freedom and independence. The leaders in the two 
countries were conscious, however, that the word 
‘independence’ was a negative one. Getting rid of 
foreign rule was not an end in itself, it was the pull 
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out of the darkness into the light of a new day that 
was important. 

Independent Egypt and independent India had to 
work hard on the national level first, in order to deve¬ 
lop all their material and human resources, and then 
regionally, to establish harmonious co-operation in 
their areas. And, lastly, at international level, as two 
independent member-states of the United Nations. 

The second World War taught the big warring states 
that violence shall have no rewards and that, in war, 
there were really no victors. They created the organi¬ 
zation of the United Nations with the maintenance 
of international peace and security as its primary 
purpose. It promised a brave new world, free from 
power politics and power dominance. Within the 
United Nations, Egypt and India co-operated inti¬ 
mately and faithfully, achieving tangible results, for 
example, in the successful struggle for decolonization. 
They believed in, and worked to sustain and pre¬ 
serve, the principles laid down in the U.N. Charter. 

Bothjfor India and Egypt, freedom regained dictated 
a determination to stay out of all political and military 
blocs. The new United Nations was to be a tribunal 
to deal with grave matters of war and peace. How 
could a tribunal work if its members (or some of its 
members) were to come to it previously committed 
to follow the directives of a certain bloc ? 

Non-alignment was the only attitude a member-state 
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could take if it was going to be able to assume honest¬ 
ly its responsibilities under the Charter. 

Two towering leaders, Nehru in India and Nasser in 
Egypt, in concert with similarly dedicated leaders 
such as Tito of Yugoslavia and other leaders of Asia 
and Africa, worked to organize the Non-aligned 
Movement. 

Shaken by the then recent horrors of the war, the 
victors readily affixed their signatures to the Charter 
that was to build the new world on a moral basis. 
Then the horrors of the war were forgotten and the 
Charter came to be a mere statement of what was 
ideal (but not apparently practical). Few years after 
the si gnin g of the Charter, the world came to be 
divided first between East and West, and then, bet¬ 
ween North and South, with the powerful and rich 
countries paying very little attention to those bereft 
of guns and in need of money. 

India and Egypt have to pursue their struggle for 
national development. They are now partners in 

several important endeavours. Indo-Egyptian bilate¬ 
ral technical agreements cover various fields. A joint 
ministerial commission, yet to be created, should 
provide impetus, co-ordination and supervision to the 
various fields of bilateral co-operation. 

India and Egypt need to work for the creation and 
preservation of regional harmony. They will go on 
exerting their efforts to achieve their goals. They need 
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and deserve the sympathy and understanding of each 
other. 

India and Egypt are pioneers in what is called these 
days ‘South-South Co-operation’. The tripartite agree¬ 
ment between India, Yugoslavia and Egypt was a sign 
of their understanding of the vast horizons and 
mutual benefits of co-operation among developing 
countries. Its success will make it an example to be 
emulated. 

India and Egypt are working together with like- 
minded nations in the Non-aligned Movement in the 
international economic field. 

They consider the widening gap between the deve¬ 
loped industrialized North and the developing 
South to be a source of global instability and are 
eager to find an urgent remedy to this very grave 
situation. 

Two hundred years ago, the average per capita in¬ 
come in the world was 200 U.S- dollars. Today, it 
is 2000. Futurist Herman Kahan, quoted by Richard 
Nixon in his book The Real War, says that the ave¬ 
rage per capita income in the twenty-first century 
will be 20,000 dollars. 

The obvious question is what are the highest and 
the lowest of this present average today and of the 
future average, and where are the lowest to be 
found and where would the highest be ? The answer 
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should not be difficult. It should show the vital im¬ 
portance of the efforts exerted by India and Egypt 
and other non-aligned countries in this field. Their 
lack of success would be really tragic. 

Statistics available in the year 1983, about the 
money the world spent on armament totals the un¬ 
believable sum of eight hundred billion dollars. 
Why ? Because the world is ruled by power politics, 
because the world has discarded the moral and legal 
basis for its international conduct. 

From Belgrade in 1961 to Cairo in 1964, the non- 
aligned nations marched to New Delhi in 1983, 
reaching the magical number of one hundred and 
one, gathering two-thirds of the United Nations’ 
member-states and representing more than sixty per 
cent of the inhabitants of the globe. 

In New Delhi, Prime Minister Mrs Gandhi told the 
seventh Non-aligned Summit, 1983 : 


Non-alignment is national independence and freedom. It 
stands for peace and avoidance of confrontation. It aims 
at keeping away from military alliances. It means equality 
among nations and the democratization of international 
relations, economic and political. 
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It wants global co-operation for development on the basis 
of mutual benefit. It is a strategy for the recognition and 
preservation of the world’s diversity. 



President Mubarek of Egypt declared on the same 
occasion: 

We have a historic opportunity to prove the world at large 
that the non-aligned states are still the voice of justice. 

Will the member-states of the Non-aligned Move¬ 
ment ever reach those goals ? 

I remember Governor Adlai Stevenson once telling 
me, when he was the United States Permanent Re¬ 
presentative in the United Nations, that what was 
ideal was to be found in the United Nations Charter, 
but what was real was to be found in the news¬ 
papers of the day. Stevenson added, however, that 
regardless of this, we should all keep believing—and 
keep trying. 

Obviously, there is no easy answer to the question : 
“How to bridge the gap between what was ideal 
and what was real ?” Perhaps, this does not matter 
if we keep on believing in the ideal and keep on 
trying. 

What is appalling and frightening is that the moral 
basis of world politics seems to have been totally 
discarded. The rulers of the world, it seems, do not 
believe any more. Big nations count the number of 
bombs and carriers and the number of missiles dep¬ 
loyed and deployable. They compare these numbers 
with what their opponents have and are determined 
to come out first in this deadly race. 
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Power politics in modern world cares very little 
about what is legal and cares not what is moral. 
This is a deplorable and dangerous state of affairs. 

Mr President, 

Because of their spiritual and moral heritage, India 
and Egypt ought to work together and to work with 
others in order to correct this attitude. 

Hundreds of generations ago, they both gave the 
world examples of good governments that were 
founded upon and bound by moral values. 

They are co-operating between themselves and are 
co-operating with other non-aligned nations in the 
plural South-South self-assistance. They are strugg¬ 
ling together in the field of world economies trying to 
stop the dangerous gap between the world’s haves 
and the have-nots. They are co-operating in Geneva 
and in New York to try to achieve tangible results 
in the field of disarmament. But over and above, the 
two countries are called upon to exert maximum 
efforts, by every imaginable means, with the help of 
all like-minded nations, to restore the moral founda¬ 
tion of world politics and behaviour, as dreamt of in 
the United Nations Charter and all its declarations 
and proclamations. 

They are called upon to do so, not only on a purely 
moral or idealistic basis, but because the institution 
of such a moral foundation is, in fact, the only 
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practical means for resolving the world’s immediate 
problems and especially those of the developing 
nations such as Egypt and India. 

Power politics is not objectionable because it dis¬ 
regards ideals but also because it is the practice of 
this politics which impedes the development of 
nations and disrupts world economic order. The 
U.N. Charter is more than an idealistic dream. It is 
a vital necessity without which all nations fearing 
for their security will drain their resources in order 
to acquire the military power in a world deprived 
of the protection of law. 

India and Egypt, working together and working 
with others, believe it their duty to protect and up¬ 
hold the moral basis of world politics. They hope 
that no other global war will threaten the human 
race. Ere long, a new “Charter” will be adopted “to 
spare future generations the scourge of war” by the 
“peoples of the world” menaced by the horrors of 
the nuclear war and the holocaust. □ 


>• 

8 July 1983 Mohammed Hassan El-Zayyat 
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President’s Address 




Your Excellency , my distinguished Friends : 

I am sure I reflect the feelings of all of us here 
when I thank Dr. El-Zayyat for his compelling 
discourse this evening. We can assure you. Excell¬ 
ency, that you owe us no apology for having post¬ 
poned your plans to come to India. The weather is 
not at its most gentle, but we shall not apologize for 
our seasons to so seasoned a diplomat ! You have 
returned to a land of friends who remember with 
respect and affection your tenure as Ambassador in 
New Delhi, and the contact you have maintained 
with our country. 

A few months ago, we commemorated the twenty- 
fifth death anniversary of Maulana Azad. Time 
has not eroded the memory of his greatness — as 


Concluding remarks by P.V. Naxasimha Rao, External Affairs Minister 
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Your Excellency said, the values Maulana Sahib 
cherished require assertion today. The integrity of 
Independence cannot be allowed to wither for, as he 
once put it, however attractive a name we coin for 
slavery, slavery will remain slavery all the same. 

Liberty alone gives human spirit the chance to seek 
perfection. You have mentioned. Excellency, what 
is common between Egypt and India : the willing¬ 
ness to recognize and accept difficulty, with the 
courage to strive for its solution. This has been an 
impulse to innovation and creation. 

Ideas have been fashioned with the same felicity as 
masterpieces in clay and stone. Our awareness of 
Egypt and Egypt’s own consciousness of us, date 
back to many centuries before the advent of the 
Holy Prophet. Islam was to lend a fresh dimension 
to the world as the man knew it then. 

Our histories have been long and it is natural that 
they should contain within themselves periods of 
greatness as well as decadence ; the hills, the dales 
and the long monotonous plateaus. In olden times 
wars and battles were considered imperative for 
historical greatness, reflected in the instance Your 
Excellency has cited of the oldest known peace 
treaty between the Hittites and the ancient 
Egyptians ! 
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Yet, while physical conflict could be a spur to 
heroism and greatness, much greater was the tor¬ 
ment in the spirit in its strivings for higher attain¬ 
ments which characterized the history of our 
peoples. This striving is perpetual ; it is therefore 
still on. We have gone beyond an age when a 
nation’s thinking was only the extension of what its 
rulers believed. Science and communication have 
given man the consciousness of choice which was 
once shared only by the Rajas and the Pharaohs. 
And so the task of resolution of the anguish in the 
human spirit must be a collective one. To cite 
Maulana Sahib once again, it is only through the in¬ 
dolence of individuals that the souls of nations sleep. 


Distinguished friends, I would not wish to venture 
into an address of my own because I am sure you 
will agree this evening has been rewarding enough 
without the complication of a speech by the Foreign 
Minister! Dr. El-Zayyat has given us much to think 
about, imparting to the vital contemporary rela¬ 
tionship between Egypt and India the additional 
legitimacy of long historicity infused by the constant 
interspersal of ideas There is a great deal that can be 
done together in today’s world for the harmony and 
friendship which India and the first sailors from 
Alexandria sought centuries back. To echo what Dr. 
Linus Pauling had said while delivering the Azad 
Memorial Lecture some years ago, it is only by 
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working together that we can achieve a world with 
a culture worthy of man’s intelligence. 

Thank you. 


P. V. Narasimha Rao 

President 

Indian Council for Cultural Relations 
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